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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE CONDOR, 

This mammoth bird, of the Andes of South 
America, is to the feathered tribe what the ele. 
phant is to quadrupeds—the largest, although 
~ Rot the most rapacious, of its specics. IJtis of 
the vulture species, and is larger than the great 
lammergeyer of the Alps, or the bearded griffin 
of the Himmalahs. 

The size of this bird has been often exaggera- 
ted by travellers, whose descriptions are the re- 
. Cords of faith rather than sight, for the bird is 
~Tarely seen by them among its native hills.— 
Some have stated that it'measures fourteen fect 
from Up to tip of its wings, but Baron Humbolt 
Sserts that he was told by the natives of the 
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province of Quito, that they had never captured 
any that measured over eleven feet. The length 
of a male of nine feet in expanse, (which is the 
general size,) is three and a half feet from the 
tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail, and 
its height, when perching with its neck partly 
drawn in, three feet. Its beak three inches in 
length, and an inch and a half in depth when 
closed. 

The beak is straight at the base, but arched 
toward the point, forming a hook. The head 
and neck are void of feathers, and covered with 
\a hard, wrinkled, brick-colored skin, from which 
shoots forth occasional black hairs. On the top 
of the head is a reddish colored comb, very fine, 





jand serves as'a helmet for the protection of the 
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head. This is seen only upon-the male. Behind 
the eyes the skin of the neck is collected into 
consecutive folds, extending down to the under 
side, and there connected by a lax membrane 
like that of the common turkey. Round the 
neck is a broad white ruff, of very soft feathers, 
resembling down. All the other feathers, ex- 
cept the tips of the wing coverts, are of a bright 
black, mingled with a silvery tinge. The legs 
are extremely thick and powerful, but it has no 
curved and sharp talons like the eagle. Unlike 
the eagle and volture, it seldom attacks living 
prey ; but having in its character the bold feroci 

ty of the former, and the filthiness of the latter, 
it fearlessly descends from its native region of 
eterna! snow, upon the plaine beneath, and feeds 
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upon the carcases of whatever animals it may 
chance to micet: Sometimes, however, two of 
them will join together, and in concert pursue 
and destroy a lama or a calf; but, the thrilling 
tales of childrea having becn carried off by them, 
have no foundation in truth. 

Their tenacity of life is remarkable, and Hum- 
bolt says that experiments were tried upon a 
condor which the natives had captured, by 
hanging him by the neck to the branches of a 
tree, and pulling bis body downward with a force 
seemingly sufficicnt to dislocate the neck. Af- 
ter hanging so for some time he was taken down, 
when he walked about as if nothing lad oc. 
curred. 

Their gluttonous habits render them an casy 
captive, for they will so gorge themselves whe»- 


ever they come across a carcass sufficiently large |) 


and leatiful, that they can scarcely move, and 
in this condition they are easily taken. 

The cut on the preceding page represents a 
male condor, of the Quito region. 
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A late number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 
contains the following sketch, drawn from facts in the 
history of the Roy.i family of England, It is one 
amuug the thousund of the freaks of fo,tune to which 
allure exposed. And perhaps thou, fair reade:, hum- 
ble as thon art, may, by rectitude of conduct, be quite 
a8 fortunite as the bre footet country gill—aye, und 
ten times more so, for a President of this great Repub- 
he may call thee mormer. Persevere in well-doing, 
and some genere.s reward will assuredly follow, albeit 
but a clear conscience and the esteem of Gop and 
man, 


FORTUNES OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 


One day, I will not say how many years ago— 
for I intend to be very mysterious for a tine with 
my readers—a young woman stepped from a 
country wagon, that had just arrived at the yard 
gate of the famous Chelsea inn, the ‘Goat and 
Compasses,’ a name termed by corrupting times 
out of the pious original, ‘God encompasseth us.’ 
The young woman seemed about the age of 18, 
and was decently dressed, though in the plain 
rustic fashion of the times. She was well formed 


and well looking, both form and looks giving | 


indications of the ruddy health consequent upon 
exposure to sun and air in the country. After 
stepping from the wagon, which the driver im- 
mediately led into the court.yard, the girl stood 
for a moment in apparent uncertainty whither to 
g®, when the mistress of the inn, who had come 
to the door, observed her hesitation, and asked 
her to enter and take rest. The young woman 
readily obeyed the inyitation, and soon, by the 
kindness of the landlady, found herself by the 
fireside of a nicely sanded parlor, with where- 
withal to refresh herself after a long and 
tedious journey. 

‘And so, my poor girl,’ said the landlady, after 
having heard in return for her kindness, the par- 
ticulars of the young woman’s situation and 
history, ‘so thou hast come all tizis way to seek 
service, and had no friend but John Hodge the 
wagoner? But, he is like to give thee but smal! 
help, wench, towards getting a place.’ 

‘Is service, then, difficult to be nad? asked 
the young woman sadly. 

‘Al, good situations at least, are hard to be 
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found. But have a good heart, child,’ said the 
landlady, and, as she continued, she looked e2- 
round her with an air of pride and dignity— 
‘thou seest what I have come to myself; and 1 
left the country a young thing just like thyself, 
with as little to look to, But ’tisn’t every one 
for certain that must look for such a fortune, 
and in any case it must be wroughtfor. I show. 
ed myself a good servant, b fore iny poor old 
Jacob—Heaven rest luis soul!—made me mis- 
trees of the Goat and Compasses. So mind 
thee, girl’-— 

The landlady’s speech might have gone on a 











|long way, for the dane loved well the sound of 
her own words, but for the iaterruption vcea- 
| sioued by the entrance of a geutleman, when 
| the tandiady rose, and welcomed him heartily. 

‘Ha, daine!’ said the new comer, wno was a 
stout respectably attired person of middle age, 
thow sel]js the geod ale? Scarcely a drop left in 
thy cellars, J hope ?” 

‘Enough left to give your worship a draught’ 
after your long walk,’ replied the dame, as she 
roge to fulfil the promise implied in her words. 

‘J walked not,’ was the gentleman's return, 
but took a pair of oars, dame, down the river. 
Thon knowest I always come to Chelsea my- 
self, to see if thou lackest anything.’ 

‘Ah, sir,’ replied the landlady, ‘and jt is by 
that way of doing business that you have made 
yourself, as all the city says, the richest man in 
the Brewers’ Corporation, if not in all London 
itself,’ 

‘Well, dame, the better for me if ii is 80,’ said 
the brewer, with a smile; but let us have the 
mug, and this quite pretty friend of mine shall 
pleasure us, mayhap, by tasting with ys. 

The landlady was not long in producing a 
‘stoop’ of aie, knowing that her yisiter never set 
an example hurtful to his own interests by coun- 
tenancing the consumption of foreign spirits. 

‘Right, hostess,’ said the brewer, when be had 
tasted it, ‘well made and well kept, and that is 
giving both thee and me our dues. Now, pretty 
one,’ continued he, filling oge of the measures 
of glasses which had been placed beside the 
stoop, ‘wilt thou drink this to thy sweetheart’s 

health?” 
| The poor country girl to whom this was ad- 
dresyed, declined the proffered civility, and with 
ablush ; but the landlady exelajmed, ‘Coune, sil. 
ly wench, drink his worship’s health-~he is more 
likely to get thee a service, if it so please him, 
than John Hodge the wagoner.’ 

‘This girl has come many a mile,’ continued 
the hostess, ‘to seek a place in the town, that she 
may burder ber family no more at home.’ 

*To seek service ! exclaimed the brewer ; 

‘why then it is perhaps well met with us, Has 
she brought a character with her—or can you 
speak for her, dame ? 
} She has never yet been from home, sir, but 
her face is her character,’ said the kind-hearted 
lanulady ; ‘I warrant she will bea diligent and 
trusty one.’ 

‘Upon thy prophecy, hostess, will I take her 
into my own acrvice; for byt yesterday was my 
housekeeper complaining of the wagt of help, 
since this deputyship brought me more into the! 
way of entertaining the people of the ward.’ 

Ere the wealthy brewer and deputy left the 








‘Goat aud Compasses,’ arrangemeuts were made 








fer sending the country girl to bis house in the 
city on the following day, Proud of having 
done a kind action, the garrulous hostess took 
advantage of the circumstance to deliver ap 
iminensely long harrangue to the young woman 
on her new duties, and on the dangers to which 
youth is exposed in large cities. The girl heard 
ber benefaetress with modest thankfulness, but a 
more injoute observer than the good-hearted 
landlady might have seen in the eye and coun- 
tenance of the girl a quict firmness of expres- 
sion, such as might have induced the cutting 
short of the lecture. However, the landlady’s 
lecture did end—and, towards the evening of 
the day following her arrival at the ‘Guat and 
Coinpasses,’ the youthful rustic found herseif 
installed as housemaid in the dwelling of the 
rich brewer. 

Tue fortune of this girl, it is our purpose to 
follow, 

The first change in her condition which took 
place subsequently to that related, was her ele- 
vation to the vacated post of housekeeper in the 
brewer’s family. In this situation she was brought 
more thay formerly in contact with her master, 
who found ample means for admiring her pro- 
priety of conduct, as well as her skilful economy 
of management. By degrees he began to find 
her presence necessary to his happiness! and 
being a man both of honorable and independent 
inind, he at length offered her his hand. It was 
accepted; and she, whe but four or five years 
before had left her couatry home bare-footed, 
became the wife of oue of the richest citizens 
in London. 

For many years Mr. Aylesbury, for such was 
the name of the brewer, and his wife, lived in 
happiness and comfort together. He was a 
man of good family und connexious, and con. 
sequently of higher brecding than his wife, but 
on no occasion had he ever occasion to blush for 
the pariner whom he had chosen. Her calm, 
iuborn strength, if not dignity of character, con- 
joined with an extreme quickness of perception, 
made her fill her place at her husband’s table 
with as much grace and credit as if she had been 
born to the station. And, as time ran on, the 
respectability of Mr. Aylesbury’s position re- 
ceived a gradual increase. He becaine an alder- 
man, and subsequently a sheritf of the city—and 
in consequence of the latter elevation, was 
knighted. Afterwards—and now a part of the 
mystery projected at the commencement of 
this story, must be broken in upon, as far as 
time is concerned—afterwards, the important 
place which the wealthy brewer held in the city, 
called down upon him the attention and favor of 
the king, Charles I,, then anxious to conciliate 
the good will of the citizens, and the city kuight 
received the farther honor of baronetcy. 

Lady Aylesbury, in the first year of her mar- 
ried life, gave birth to a daughter, who proved 
an only child, and around whom, as was natur- 
al, all the hopes and wishes of the parents en- 
twined themselves. This daughter had only 
reached the age of seventven when her father 
died, leaving an immense fortune behind him. 
It was at firat thought that the widow and her 
daughter would become inheritors of this with- 
out the shadow of a dispute. But it proved oth- 
erwise. Certain relatives of the deceased brew* 
er set up a plea upon the foundation of a will 
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made in thetr favor before the deceased had be- 
come married. Lady Aylesbury, with her 
wonted firmness, immediately took steps for the 
yindication of her own and her clrild’s rights.— 
A young lawyer, who had been a frequent guest 
at her husband's table, and of whose abilitics she 
had formed a high opinion, was the persons whom 
she fixed upon as @ legal asserter of her cause.— 
Edward Hyde was indeed a youth of great abil- 
ity; though only twenty years of age at the pe- 
riod referred to, and though he had spent much 
of his youthful time in the gay and fashionable 
circles of the day, he had not neglected the 
pursuits to which his family’s wish, as well as 
his own tastes, had devoted him. But it was 
with considerable hesitation, and with a feeling 
of anxious diffidence, that he consented to un- 
d:rtake the charge of Lady Aylesbury’s case ; 
for certain strong, though unseen and unac. 
knowledged, sensations were at work ia his bo 

som, to make him fearful of the responsibility, 
and anxious about the result. 

The young lawyer, however, becamo counsel 
for the brewer’s widow and daughter—and, by a 
striking exertion of eloquence, and display of 
legal ability, gained their suit. Two days after, 
the successful pleader was seated beside his two 
clients. Lady Aylesbury’s usual manner was 
quiet and composed, but she now spoke warmly 
of her gratitude to the preserver of her daugh- 
ter from want, and also tendered a fee—a pay- 
ment munificent, indeed. The young barrister 
did not seem at ease during Lady Aylesbury’s 
expression of her feelings. He shifted upon his 
chair, changed color, looked to Miss Aylesbury, 
played with the purse before him, tried to speak, 
but stopped short, and changed color again — 
Thinking oniy of best expressing her own grati- 
tude, Lady Aylesbury appeared not to observe 
her visiter’s confusion, but urose, saying, ‘In to- 
ken that I hold your services above compensa. 
tion in the way of money, I wish also to give 
you @ memorial of my gratitude in another 
shape,’ and as she spoke, she drew a bunch of 
keys from her pocket, (which every lady carried 
in those days,) and left the room. 

What passed during her absence between the 
parties she left together, will be best known by 
the result. When Lady Aylesbury returned, she 
found her daughter standing with averted eycs, 
but her hand within that of Edward Hyde's, 
who knelt on the mother’s entrance, and sought 
her consent to their union. Explanations of 
the feeling which the parties entertained for 
each other ensued, and Lady Aylesbury was not 
long in giving the desired consent. ‘Give me 
leave, however,’ said she to the lover, ‘to place 
around your neck the memorial which I intend- 
ed for you. This chain’ (it was a superb gold 
one) ‘was a token of gratitude from the ward 
in which he lived, to my dear husband.’ Lady 
Aylesbury’s calm, serious eycs were filled with 
tears as she threw the chain round Edward’s 
neck, saying, ‘These links were borne on the 
neck of a worthy and honored man. May’st 
thou, my beloved son, attain to still higher 
honors 

The wish was fulfilled, though not until dan 
ger and suffering tricd severely the partivs con- 
cerned. The son-in-law of Lady Aylesbury be 
came an eminent member of the English bar, 





and alsoan important speaker in Parliainent.— & word Princeps, signifying a Chief. 








When Oliver Cromwell brought the king to the 
scaffold, and established the Commonwealth, 
Sir Edward Hyde—for he held a government 
post, and had been knighted—was too prominent 
a member of the royalist party to escape the en- 
mity of the new rulers, and was obliged to reside 
on the continent till the restoration. When 
abroad, he was so much esteemed by the exiled 
prince, (afterwards Charles II.,) as to be ap. 
pointed Lord High Chancellor of Eagland,which 
appointment was confirmed when the king was 
restored to his throne. Some years aftcrwards, 
Hyde was elevated to the peerage, first in the 
rank of a baron, and subsequently as Earl or 
Clarendon, a title which he made famous in 
Engli h history. 

These events, so briefly narrated, occupied a 
large space of time, during which Lady Ayles- 
bury passed her days in quiet and retirement.— 
She had now the gratification of beholding her 
daughter Countess of Claren lon, and of seeing 
her grand.children mingle as equals with the no. 
blest in the land. 

But a still more exalted fate awaited the de- 
scendants of the poor friendless girl who had 
come to London, in search of service, in a wag- 
oner’s van. Her grand-daughter, Ann Hyde, 
a young lady of spirit, wit. and beauty, had been 
appointed, while her family staid abroad, one of 
the maids of honor to the Princess of Orange, 
and in that situation had attracted so strongly 
the regard of James, Duke of York, and brother 
of Charles I[., that he contracted a private mar- 
riage with her. The birth of a child forced on 
the public announcement of this contract ; and, 
ere long, the grand-daughter of Lady Aylesbury 
was openly received by the royal fainily, and 
the people of England. as Duchess of York, and 
sister-in-law of the soverelga. 

Lady Aylesbury did not long survive this 
event. But ere she dropped into the grave, at a 
ripe old age, she saw her descendants heirs pre. 
svmptive to the British crown. King Caarles 
had married, but had no legitimate issue, and, 
accordingly, his brother's family had the pros- 
pect and right of succession, And, in reality, 
two immediate descendants of the bare-footed 
country girl did ultimately fill the throne—Mary, 
(wife of William HL.) and Queen Anne, both 
princesses of illustrious memory. 

Such were the fortunes of the young woman 
of whom the worthy landlady of the ‘Goat and 
Compasses’ was fearful of encouraging to rash 
hopes, by a reference to the lofty position which} 
it had been her fortune to attain in life. In one 
assertion at least, the hostess was undoubtedly 
right—that succcss in life must be labored for 
in some way or other. Without the prudence 
and propriety of conduct which won the esteem 
and love of the brewer, the sequel of the coun- 
try girl’s history could not have been such as 


it is. ; 








TITLES. 

Masesty. Henry VIII. was the first king of 
England who assumed this title. Before his 
reign, the kings were addressed, ‘My Liege and 
Your Grace,’ ‘Excellent Grace,’ ‘High and 
Mighty Prince,’ sll titles of dignity, significant 
of high elevation. 

Patince. This term is derived from the Latin 


Duke. This is a title of honor next below a 
prince, first established by the Romans, and de- 
rived from the Latin Duces, leaders or commans: 
ders of armies. Under the last of the Roman 
emperors, the governors of, provinces were call. 
ed Duces or Dukes, When the provinces. of 
the Western empire were overrun by the Goths 
and Vandals, the Roman titles of dignity were 
abolished by them; the Franks, and others, di- 
vided Gaul into Duchies and Counties, and gave 
the title of Dukes to the rulers of the former, 
of Counts, (from Comites,) to the latter. 

Marauis. A title of honor next below that 
of Duke, and first adopted by the Harcommanni, 
an ancient people who inhabited the Marches of 
Brandenburg. It seems now to be confined to 
the French nation ; but is found in the Spanish 
language Marques, in the Italian Marchese, in 
the Saxon Marggraff, and in the Belgium Marke 
&aave. It was used in England during the reign 
of Richard II. Marquises were formerly gove 
ernors of frontiers, towns, or Marches, 

Ear. A title of English nobility, next be. 
low a Marquis and above a Viscount. Earls 
were formerly assvciates of kings in their coun- 
sels and warlike expeditions. The French call 
them Comtes, the German Graves or Margraves, 
the Saxons Eorldermen, and the Danes Erlas, 
William the Norman first made this title he- 
reditary. 

Baron. This term is derived from the Latin 
Baro, the same as Ver, a valiant man, Hence, 
those who were placed next to the king in battle 
were called Barones, as being the bravest in the 
army. Baron, in England, signifies a Lord or 
Peer, a title next below a Viscount and above 
that of a Baronet. 

Lorv. A general name for a Peer of England, 
and is also applied to several offices, as Lord 
Mayor, Lord Chancellor, &c. It is a Saxon 
word, abbreviated from two syllables, having 
been ortginally spelled by the ancient Saxons 
Hlaford, and by dropping the aspirate bacame 
Laford, and ultimately Lord, It was a com- 
pound Saxon word, composed HUaf, a loaf of 
bread, and Ford, to give; consequently, Lord 
is a giver of bread. In former agvs, the rich 
and affluent, to whom this term was applied, 
distributed bread to the poor regularly—and 
hence the origin of this title, preserved in name 
but lost in substance. 

Lapy. | Formerly applied only to the wives of 
Lords, or men of fortune, who, with their own 
hands, on certain days in cach week, distributed 
bread tothe poor, These were called Lef-days, 
two Saxon words, signifying Bread giver. ‘The 
term finally became contracted, or rather cor- 
rupted, from Lefday to Lady. Custom now ap- 
plies this term to all respectable females, distin- 
guishing degrees by the adjectives of compari- 
son, according to their accomplishments, &c. 

Iu.usraious. This was introduced ag a title 
‘by Constantine, who divided his magistrates into 
three classes: the Illustrious, the Respectable, 
and the Clarissimi. Illustrious was bestowed 
upon the Consuls and Patricians, &c. Respect. 
able upon the Pro Consuls of Asia, Achaia and 
Africa. And the Duces and Comites and Cla- 
rissimi, upon the inferior governors and magis- 
trates of provinces. 

We have some titles among us, such as ‘Hon- 








orable,’ ‘Excellency,’ &c. Am. W. Mes. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
SOCIAL AMUSEMENT. 
Happy indeed is that family where taste sug- 
gests those rational amusements which are not 
only innocent in themselves, but are conducive 





to pleasures that are not succeeded by regrets, 
improv? the moral and social feelings, and or- 
nament the drawing-room, the parlor, or the 
boudoir. It is a pleasant thing to see a family of 
daughters gathering around the table, when the 





avocations of the day are ended, and devote || 


their leisure, when reading is not their exclusive 
choice, to the industrious recreation of forming 
articles of luxury, either for their own use or as 
a gift to friends. And well would it be for soci- 
ety if wome had more charms tothe young,that 
they might oftener find its enticements stronger 
‘than the boisterous pleasures of the soiree with 
all its allowable intemperance. We should see 
more of the bloom of health upon the cheeks of 
our wives and sisters, and the atmosphere of so- 
cial life would become purified and healthful, 
fitted for the enjoyment of the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the good. 

The season of flowers is now rapidly approach- 
ing, and we may render an acceptable service 
to the fair readers of the Casket, by giving them 
a few brief instructions how to prepare their 


parlors for the reception of the beautiful gifts | 


of ever-bounteous Flora. We are aware that 
many are acquainted with the article we are a- 
bout to describe, and hence this sketch is dedi- 
cated to those only who are not. 

We propose to explain, as briefly as possible, 
the method of making small baskets to hang a- 
gainst the wall, intended generally to occupy a 
vacant pier, and hence called 

PIER BASKETS. 

They are sometimes placed upon a side-table, 
a chimney-piece, &c., but the best place for 
them is to suspend them against the wal] by a 
ribband, and, when natural flowers cannot be 
procured, fill them with artificial ones. 


wo 


First determine the size of the tack next the 
wall, its form, &ec., then the width of the bottom, 
and then the front or curved part, on which a 
painting should be neatly executed. The form 
of the back must be regulated by your taste, but 
to prevent the whole from appearing too formal, 
the angles should be neither too acute, nor too 
much right angles. The following diagram 
shows the most pleasing form, especially where 
the front is to be adorned with a painting rep. 
resenting a basket of flowers. 

First draw the line 

Pg b equal to ten inches 

é f in length ; find its mid- 
dle at ¢ and erect the 

perpendicular ¢ d, and 

















of a circle of which a @ g bis an arc; 
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at d, and draw the line e f paralle] to a b; mark | 
off seven inches on each mde of d as de, df; | 
join e a, and f 6, and the angles ea band fba | 
will be the proper angles of the sides. Then | 
determine the projection of the bottoin of the | 
stand, (say about two and a half inches,) and | 
mark it off from cas at g; connect g ¢ and g 4; | 
find the middle of cach as A and i, and crect ob- 
| lique lines upon them as hd, i d, the point where | 


| they cross each other as at d, will be the centre | 
from the | 


centre d at the distance dg describe the arc ag 8, | 
and the figure a g be will form the size for the | 
bottom of the basket. This diagram may be | 
drawn upon the paste-board of which the basket 
is to be made ; and then with a sharp knife gui- 
ded by a flat rule, the paste-board may be cut 
about half through, thus rendering it easy to 
bend to form the upright back and flat bottom. 


¢ To make the form 
for the front, take | 
three times the 





back have been joined, a piece of the exact 

form of the bottom may be cut and pasted ip, 
When the front with the lining and painting 

have been in press abouta day, take it out and 


| cut the form of the flowers at top with a sharp 


pointed knife. The whole may then be fasten. 
ed together by the strips of colored paper, the 
rivand attached to each corner, and to make the 
basket hang more closely to the wall, a brass nail 
may be driven through the back from the: in. 
side. 

The most pleasing cffect prodnced is, when 
the painting is executed over violet—but, done 
on drawing paper, it looks well. If the basket 


jis intended to be constantly filled with either 


naturalor artificial flowers, any other design 
than flowers will be appropriate for the front, 
and would give a better effect than to have the 
painting and reality alike. 


ee 





THB FARMER’S DAUGHTER AND THE ROBBER, 
A few years ago, a farmer living a few miles 





length of the dis- 





& former figure, and 
describe the arc 1 2, ! 
place one point, a, | 
of the bottom upon | 
the point 1 of this 








points g and 6 touch | 
@ the arc, and make 


tance dg of the} 


figure, and turn it || 
on the line until the }; 





a mark against 
them as at 4 and 2, draw the straight line 3 4 6, 


and mark off 46 equal to c d of the former fig- | 


ure ; with the distance 3 6 describe the are 5 7, 


divide the line 35 in half as at 8, and draw lines | | 
from 8 to 7 and from 8 to 5,and the figures 1 27 5 | 

will be the form for the front. If you intend to | 
represent flowers on this front, by which the top | 





ee have an irregular outline, thinner paste. | 


| 


| board may be used than for the back. 
When the front is intended to be ornamented | 


| with flowers so as to represent a basket filled | 


r 











continueittog. Mark 
off five inches from ¢, as 


with them, first mark out the form of the paint- 
ing on a piece of drawing paper, and as some of | 
| the flowers may rise above 5 7, it will be neces. 

sary to take one at the distance required for such 
as 910, and in making the drawing the right 
direction of the line can be found by dividing the 
line 1 4 2 into the number of parts intended,and 
drawing from the point 8 through each one un- 
til it meets the flowers; when the drawing is 
finished, it is to be cut out close to the form 12 
10 9, but before it is pasted on the card-board | 
strong pieces of colored paper should first be | 





pasted there, and cut into slips half way to make | 
it bend easily. ‘This is used to secure the front | 
more firmly to the sides. This, with a piece of | 
notched paper for the bottom of the frent, is, 
represented in the annexed figure. 


The colored pa- | 
per for lining the | 
inside of back and | 
: front, may be cut 
out the exact form, (except the former, where 
the top should be left to turn over,) pasted in 
with gum or glue, and, before they are put to- 





"| ed her to give him the bank note, 


‘from Easton, senthis daughter on horseback to 
|that town, to procure from the bank smaller 
| notes for one of a hundred dollars. When she 
arrived there the bank had closed, and she en- 
'| deavored to effect her object by offering it at sey- 
| || eral stores, but she could not get the note ehang- 
ed. She had not gone far on her return, when 
a stranger rode up to her and accosted her with 


/so much politeness, that she had not the slight. 
est suspicion of eny evil intention on his part, 
| After a vide of a mile or two, employed in a 
very social conversation, they came to a retired 
part of the road, and the gentleman command: 
It was with 
'| some difficulty that she could be made to believe 
'|him in earnest, as his previous demeanor had 
| been so friendly—but the presentation of a pis. 
|| tol placed the matter beyond a doubt, and she 
yielded to necessity. Just as she held the note 
to him, a puff of wind blew the note into the 
road, and carried it gently several yards from 
them. The discourteous knight alighted too 
verlake it, and the young lady whipped her 
horse to get out of his power, when the robber’s 
horse, which had been left standing by the side 
of hers, started with her. The owner fired a 
pistol, which only tended to increase the speed 





| of all parties, and the young lady arrived safely 


at home witi: the horse of the robber, on which 
was a pair of saddie-bags. When these were 
opened, they were found to contain—besides 
quantity of counterfeit bank notes—fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in good money! The horse wass 
good one, and when saddled and bridled, was 
thought to be worth at least as much as the 


| one hundred bank note of which the lady was 


rubbed, 











Intellectual women are the most modest in- 
quirers after truth, and accomplished women 
often the most scrupulous observers of social 








duty. 








Famity Conversation.—Sensible, judicious conver 
sation in the family circle, exercises an important and 
salutary influence in forming the minds and regulating 
the opinion of young jeople, and should be resorted to 
as the most efficient means of regulating their future 
movements in life. 








gether, have them well pressed, so as to make 
them smooth while drying. After the front and 


At home, in the discharge of her domestic duties, W0- 
man most wins vpen as, 











MISCZLLANT: 











THE MECMANIO®S CallLDAEN, 

Let a group of children be gathered at a 
school or play ground, whether they be rich or 
poor, gentle or simple, they will coalesce so as 
to realize the most complete levelling theory.— 
If this is true of the very poor, how much more 
apparent is it when the comparison takes in the 
offspring of the well-doing mechanic, Children, 
take them one with another, are beautiful crea. 
tures—at least in America,—nay, all the world 
ever. Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed that 
children, until mistaught, always throw their 
limbs into graceful attitudes. I trouble myself 
very little, when I mect.a rosy, ingenuous, clean 
and happy child, with the inquiry whether it be 
aristocratic or plebian in its origin. John Ran 
dolph, of Roanoke, was in the habit of alluding 
to certain families, as having no ancestral por- 
traits. Now I question whether the great ora- 
tor would not have given Bushy Forcst, or even 
Roanoke, for a pairof boys. It is better to have 
fruit on the limbs, than ever so many dead 
roots under ground. A cluster of merry heal. 
thy boys and girls, is better than a family crest, 
or old plate, or faded pictures, or a genealogical 
tree, or the pitful pride of penniless grandeur. 
These olive branches around one’s table afford 
good presumption of a certain degree of health 
and yirtue ; and are just what the patricians of 
lordly Britain often sigh for in vain. Every now 
and then some great family goes out like a dy. 
ing lamp, with an impotent conclusion. Blessed 
are those poor men who are rich in children, 





such as I mean! 

I plead guilty to the charge of living at the 
corner of a very narrow alley, witha somewhat 
ignoble name. My wiudow looks upon this 
humble avenue, which is properly called a cul- 
de.sac, Ata certain hour of every day it is fil- 
led with boys and girls; for at the further end 
of it there is a ‘“‘madam’s school.” My writing 
is ever and anon interrupted by the joyous laugh 
or the scream of ecstacy from these romping 
creatures; I seldom fail to look out, and am 
generally as long nibbling my pen at the win- 
dow, as they are in making their irregular pro- 
cession through the lane. ‘True, they have pul- 
led a board off my graden fence, and foraged 
most naughtily among my gooscberrics; but 
what of that ? [have many a time paid a heav. 
ier tax for a less pretty sight. They are happy: 
and so am I, while I look at them. 

Surely nothing can be more graceful or at- 
tractive than the fawn-like girl, not yct in her 
teens, not yet seduced into the bold coquetry, 
and flirting display of the “ young miss.” Whose 
children are these ? The children of mechanics, 
almost without exception. Call it not pride in 
the anxious mother, that she decks these little 
ones in the cleanest, fairest product of her nee. 
dle, and shows off with innocent complacency 
the chubby face or the slender ancle; call it 
not pride, but love. The mechanic’s wife has a 
heart ; and over the cradle, which she keeps in 
motion while she plies her task, she sometimes 
wanders in musing which needs the aid of poesy 
to represent it. She fecls that she is an Amer- 
ican mother ; she knows her boy not only may 
but must have opportunitics of advancement 
far superior to those of his parents. She blush- 


es in forethought to imagine him the illiterate " 








| than all other human beings. 
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and unpolished when he shal] come to wealth, 
and therefore she denies herself that she may 
send him to school. 

What a security Providence has given us for 
the next race of men, in the gushing fulness of 
that perpetual spring—a mothtr’s heart! I said 
I was proud of our American wives; Iam ready 
to knee! in tears of thankfulness for our Ameri- 
can mothers. 

But let me get back from the mothers to the 
children. Our future electors, and jurymen, and 
legislators and judges and magistrat2s, are the 
urchins who are now leaping arounda thousand 
shops and school-houses. Shall their parents 
live in disregard of the duty they owe these bud 
ding minds? I am half disposed to undertake a 
sort of lectureship, from house to house, in or- 
der to persuade these fathers and mothers that 
with all their affection, they are not sufficiently 
in earnest in making the most of their children. 
I would talk somehow in this way. ‘ My good 
sir, or madam, how old is that boy ? Very well; 
he is well grown for his age, and I hope you 
will keep in mind that he will live in’a different 


world from that in which you and I live. Bring |) 


him up aecordingly. 

“‘ Lay upon him very early the gentle yoke of 
discipline. Guard him from evil companions. 
Save him from idleness, which is the mack hcap 
in which every rank, noisome weed of yice 
grows up. Put work into his handsand make it 
his pleasure. Make him love home ; and by all 
mcans encourage him to love his parents better 
Allow me to beg 
that you will not fall into the absurd cant which 
some people, parrot-like, catch and echo against 
book learning. Determine that this fellow shall 
know more than evcr you have known ; then he 
will be an honor to your declining years. Keep 
him at a good school; reward him with good 
books, and he will one day biess you for it. I 
know men in our legislature, whe were brought 
up to hard work, and are now very rich; bat 
they cannot utter asingle sentence without dis- 
gracing themselves by some vulgar expression 
or some blunder in grammar. They know this, 
but have found it out too late, They fecl that 
their influence is only half what it might have 
been, if thew parcnts had only taken pains to 
have them well taught. Now look ahead, and 
give your child that sort of fortune which no re- 
verse in trade can take away.” 

It is a great and prevalent error, that children 
may be left to run wild in every sort of street- 
temptation, for several years, and that it will 
then be time cnough to break them in. This 
horrid mistake makes half our spendthrifts, gain- 
blers, thieves and drunkards. No man would 
deal so with his garden or lot ; no man would 
raise a colt. or a puppy on such a principle.— 
Take notice, parents, unless you till the new soil, 
and throw in good seed, the devil will havea 
crop of poison weeds before you know what is 
taking place. Look at your dear child, and 
think whether you will leave his safety or ruin 


American Mechanic. 


at hazard. 


Robert on the Dome of St. Petcr’s. 

One must have nerves of steel to read without 
trembling, this account of Robert’s perilous en- 
terprize. Robert was an enthusiastic young 
painter, a pupil of the French Academy, sent 
to Rome to study the frescoes. 





Robert was one day at St. Peter’s. The hour 
of divine service was past, and he was almost 
alone. The silent and religious quiet of that 
vast edifice was interrupted only by the foot- 
steps of a few casual visitors. Robert cast on 
all sides his look of ardent enthusiasm in search 
of new wonders. On a sudden he saw a rope 
descend from an opening at the top of the grand 
cupola; a workman having approached, fasten. 
ed to it a bucket of water, and il again ascended. 
The roof was out of repair and some masons 
were at work upon it. This gave him the idea 
of ascending the cupola. — 

“T was curious,” said he, “to examine as 
closely as possible, the injury done to this colos. 
sus of modern architecture, which, shooting up 
towards heaven, seems contemptuously to say to 
the ruined monuments around it, I am eternal. 
Its pride seemed to me much lowered. That 
rope, that bucket, and that solitary workman, 
struck me as contemptible.” He ascended the 
dome. On his arrival at the summit, he was 
struck with admiration and wonder at the mag. 
nificent prospect before him. 

It was a splendid and living panorama, 
lighted by sunbeams so different from those of 
every other country, covering nature with a 
bright and glorious veil of beautiful colors which 
float over the buildings, trees, and land of Italy 
alone. He then looked more nearly around 
him, and perceived a few workmen repairing 
some slight damage done to the roof of the dome. 
To obtain water with greater ease, they had 
placed across the opening of the cupola two 
long planks tied together; over them a rope was 
thrown, which descended inte the church. 
_ These planks might be two feet and a half in 

width, and as the apparatus was intended mere. 
ily to support a bucket of water, no one eared 
whether it would or would not support a greater 
weight. 

Looking on these things with the eyes of a 
young man of twenty—with eyes that see dan- 
ger only to brave and laugh at it, Robert began 
,to think that it must be a singular sight to see 
, St. Peter’s from top to bottom, the reverse of the 
manner in which every thing that has base and 
summit is generally seen—namely, from bottom 
to top. This idea took such possession of his 
mind that he must needs satisfy it. Never once 
calculating whether this plank, which was three 
hundred feet from the ground, was strong 
enough to bear his weight, he placed une foot 
upon it and then the other, and behold him upon 
this dangerous bridge, without any possibility of 
turning back! 

When for the first time he told me this story, 
the instant I saw him upon the plank, suspend. 
ed as it were between heaven and the hard 
marble floor, upon which he might have been 
dashed to atoms, I was seized with a giddiness 
such as he might himself be expected to have 
felt when in this critical situation, .We sur- 
rounded him closely, eager to catch every word 
he uttered, and following him step by step across 
this dangerous bridge. 

“Scarcely had I performed a third of my 
journey,” said he, ‘when, eager to enjoy the 
spectacle I sought, I cast my eyes below! At 
‘the same instant a hissing sound whizzed 
\ through my ears, my head became covered with 

a veil of darkness, succeeded by one of fire,—I 
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was seized, in short, with the most horrible ver- 
tigo. Fortunately I had presence of mind im- 
mediately to shut my eyes and stand still. J 
cannotexpress to you what I felt at this moment, 
when I heard voices close to my ears, uttering 
in whispers the most dreadful blasphemies. It 
was the workmen. I opened my eyes to con. 
tinue my perilous journey, for I felt that if I 
sould remain a minute longer in this situation, I 
should die even without falling. 

He was advancing with a firm step upon that; 
narrow plank, when he felt the wood crack un-! 
der him! He was then in the middle of the 
plank, and the weight of his body, so much 
greater than that of the water bucket must ne- 
cessarily break the bridge, and he be precipita- 
ted to the bottom. 

“ Ah!” said @ lad, who heard the wood crack, 
“the plank is rotten! The unhappy man will 
f" 

He did not pronounce the word, for the head 
workman placed his hand upon the lad’s mouth. 

When Robert reached the other side, and 
saw the plank, the abyss, and death behind him, 
he fell upon his knees, and poured forth his hum. 
ble thanksgiving to Almighty God for his deliv- 
ery from danger. 

“Ah!” my friends,” said he to the workmen, 
with a smile of ineffable joy, and his eyes swim- 
ming in tears, “‘ how happy I am !” 

But instead of sharing his delight, the work. 
men seized and beat him furiously. 

“Cursed Frenchman! rascal! scoundrc}!” 
howled the chorus of masons, “villain! how you 
frightenc 2d us! Countess d’ Abrantes. 














MATHER BYLES. 

He had the greatest readiness at a pun of re- 
partee, and many instances of these, and of his 
sarcastic humor, are stil] repeated. A few of 
them will give an idea. After his trial, he was 
sentenced to confinement in his house, and a 
guard placed over him; this was dohg for a 
short time, and then the guard was removed.— 
On some further complaint a sentinel was again 
placed over him; he was soon freed, and no 
further noticed. In speaking of these transac- 
tions, he said ‘‘ he had been guarded, reguarded, 
and disreguarded.” Directly opposite to his 
house, still standing at the angle of Nassau-st., 
which was formerly without pavement, there 
was a very bad slough in wet weather. It hap- 
pened one day that two of the selectmen, who 
had the care of the streets, driving in a chaise, 
stuck fast in this hole, and were obliged to get 
out in the mud to extricate their vehicle. Dr. 
Byles came out, and making a very respectful 
bow, said, ‘Gentlemen, I have often ‘com- 
plained to you of this nuisance, without any 
attention being paid to it, and I am very 
happy to see you stirring in this matter now.” 
In the year 1780, a most extraordinary obscurity 
pervaded the atmosphere on a particular day, 
which is always designated as the “ dark day.” 
The darkness, though not greater than what 
happens for a day or two in London almost eve- 
ry year from an accumulation of fog and smoke, 
excited astonishment among people accustomed 
to a clear atmosphere ; and to some timid minds 
a good deal of alarm. A lady who wasa neigh. 
bor of the Doctor, though above any supersti- 


| Wishing to get rid of the visit, he soon asked 


account for the uncommon aprearance of the 
day. His answer was—‘ My dear, you will 
give my compliments to your mama, and tell 
her I am as much in the dark as she is.” A 
ship from London brought out 300 street lamps, 
for the town of Boston. It chanced that on the 
same day a female neighbor, who was a new 
light, with a weak mind and whining manner, 
that was not very pleasing, called to see him.— 


with a tone calculated to excite curiosity, if she 
had-heard of the news? “QO, no! dear doctor, 
what news?” “ Why three hundred new lights 
have come over in the ship that arrived this 
morning, from London.” “ Yes, and the select- 
men have wisely ordered them to be put in irons 
immediately.” His visiter at once hurried away 
in great anxiety to make further inquiries. A 
person with this disposition to sarcasm must 
sometimes expose himsclf to :ctorts of the same 
description, as occasionally happened to him.— 
Having paid his addresses unsuccessfully to a 
lady whoafterwards married a gentleman by the 
name of Quincy. The Doctor on meeting her 
said—* So it appears that you prefer a Quincy 
toa Byles.” “Yes, for if there had been any 
thing worse than biles, God would not have af- 
flicted Job with them.” 
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SAM SLICK’S DESCRIPTION OF NEW ORLEANS. 

The folks at New Orleans put me in mind of 
children playin’ in a church yard, jumpin’ over 
the graves, hidin’ behind the tombs, a queer old 
rhymes under ’em, and full of life and glee and 
fun above ground, while underneath is a chat- 
tral-house, full of wittding sheets, skeletons, and 
getierations of departed citizens. That are place 
is built in a bar in a harbor; made of snags, 
drift-wood and chokes, heaped up by the river, 
and then filled and covered with the sediment 
and alluvial of the rich bottoms above, broaght 
down by the freshets. It’s peopled in the same 
way. The eddies and tides of business of all 
that country centre there, and the froth and 
scum are washed up and settle at New Orleans. 
I's filled with all sorts of people, black, white 
and Indians, and their different shades, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch; English, Irish, 
and Scotch, and then people from every state in 
the Union. These last have all nicknames.— 
There is the hoosicrs of Indiana, the suckers of 
Illinois, the pukes of Missouri, the buckeyes of 
Ohio, the red horses of Keritucky, the mudheads 
of Tennessee, the wolverines of Michigan, the 
eels of New England, and the corn crackers of 
Virginia. All these, with many others make up 
the population, which is mottled with black and 
all shades, most of all supplicd by emigration.— 
It isa great caravansary filled with stranzers, 
desperate enough to make your Hair stand on 
eend, drinkin’ all day, gamblin’ all night, and 
fightin’ all the time. Death pervades all natur’ 
there; it breathes in the air, and it floats in the 
water, and rises in the vapors and exhalations, 
and rides on the whirlwind and tempest; it 
dwells on the drought, and also the inundation. 
Above, below, within, around, every where is 
death ; but who knows or mourns the stranger : 
Dig a grave for him, and you plunge him in the 
water—the worms eat the coffin, andthe croco. 
diles have the body. We have mills to Rhode 





they used to make ‘em in the shape of coffitis, 
and then they served x double purpose; they 
carried out onions to New Orleans, and then car. 
ried out the dead to their graves. 

That are city was made by the freshets. [t's 
a chance if it ain’t carried away by them. [t 
may be its fate to be swept clean off by em, to 
mingle once more with the stream that deposited 
it, and form new land further down the river. 
It may chance to be a spot to be pointed out 
from the steamboats as the place where 4 great 
city once stood, and a great battle was once 
fought, in whica the genius and valor of the new 
world triumphed over the best troops and the 
best gineral of Europe. That place is jist like g 
hot bed, and the folks like the plants init. Peo. 
ple do grow rich fast, but they look kinder spin. 
dlin’, and they are e’en a mort choked with weeds 
and toadstools that grow «very bit and grain ag 
fast—and twice as natural. 





THE COPTIC SCRIPTURES. 
Our readers are aware how important an in. 
| creased acquaintance with any remains of Cop. 
tic learning, and especially of versions of the 
Scriptures, is to the further elucidations of E. 
gyptian history from papyrian inscriptions, and 
also to the confirmed accuracy of the Book on 
which the Christian religion is founded; and it 
will gratify them to be informed that the Rev. H, 
Tattam, of Bedtord, has proceeded on a mission 
to Egypt, in ofder to examine and collate all ac- 
cessible manuscripts in the monasteries of that 
country, (and afterwards in Italy,) to perfect the 
Coptic Bible he has long been preparing for 
publication. Mr. 'Tattam sailed from Marseilles 
on the Ist of October, (1838,) and was to leaye 
Cairo on the 13th of November, on bis way to 
Upper Egypt, wherc many such manuscripts as 
he is desirous to consult, are believed to be pre. 
served in the religious houses of long past ages. 
Already in Cairo itself, Mr. Tattam’s zeal has 
been rewarded by the discovery of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and the Lamentations, in the Coptic lan. 
guage ; and we have no doubt but that the trea- 
sures of the upper provinces will amply reward 
his labors. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE LATE SIR EDMUND NAGLE. 

When a young man,travelling in a post-chaiso 
up Shuter’s Hill, a highwayman rode up, pre- 
sented a pistol into the window, and demanded 
his money or hislife. Sir Edmund, then a very 
athletic man, seized the arm of the ruffian, 
twisted the pistol from it, dragged him threugh 
the window, and placing him by his side to keep 
him quiet, ordered the post-boy to drive on. The 
humble supplications of the robber were an- 


} swered with, ‘Be easy, boy, be easy, I won't 


hurt you” Still the conscience.stricken high- 
wayiman kept picading, till at length the chaise 
reached the Captain’s lodgings, when he hauled 
the fellow out of the coach,walked him up to the 
garret, and locked thetnselves in. He then took 
off his hat and coat, and said, ‘Now, sir, I nei- 
ther mean to hang you, nor hurt you, but I'll just 
give you a broth of a bating.’ Which, having 
accomplished, he opened the door, bade the rob- 
ber be off, and the next time he stopped a coach 
to tap at the window, and ask if Pat Nagle was 
inside, before he ventured to poke his pistol in- 














tious fears herself, sent her son, a young lad, 
with her compliments to him, to know if he could 


Island with sarcular saws, and apparatus for 
makin’ packin’ boxes. At one of these factories 


to it. 
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*,* We send the first number of the THIRD VOLUME 


of the Casket to the subscribers of the second volume, 
and respectfully request those who do not wish to con- 
tique to return it without delsy to the publishers, 

















We have now entered upon the TarrD VoLUME of 
our little periodical, and we commence it with the pleas- 
ing hope that the quality and quantily of useful and en- 
terteining matter with which it will be filled, will entitle 
it to a liberal support. Our chief end or aim is to do 
good to ourselves and others, by collecting in a neat 
form for preservation such gems of lita. ature, science 
and art, asare instructive and fascigating to the young, 
and pleasing to those of riper years, We havo endea- 
vored, in the preceding volumes, to carefully avoid the 
admission of a single senteace that might, on retrospec- 
tion, awaken the least regret; and we believe that we 
have carried out our intentions expressed at the com- 
mencement, that nought should appear in its columns 
that would shock the sensibility of the most pious, or 
tinge the cheek of modesty with the blush of shame. 
Although our periodical ig small, yet it has influence, 
for it matters not how minute the quo‘a of reading is 
that is meted out to the young, it has its due influence 
upon the life and character, Under this impression, 
we feel the responsibility of conducting a p:-per of this 
kin i, desigaed more pirticularly for youth, to be of no 
little weight, albeit our sheet is but lilliputian when 
compared with other publications of more pretentions, 
The press of our country is the grand moral lever by 
which the intellectual mass is moved, and in proportion 
to its vice or virtue will be the character of the people, 
toagreatextent. This may be emphatically termed a 
realing age, snd it ma:ters uot how humble the station 
ia which individuals move, newsp pers, with all their 
variety of information, are within their reach, Religion, 
science, po itics, educa'ion, moral reform, every pur- 
suit of min, has its votaries amony the conductors of 
the press, either uttering orthodoxy or heterodoxy con- 
tinually upoa all of these important subjects, thus sway- 
ing a mighty control over the opinions of the whole 
people, Toa great extent, the press is an oracle to 
which the people look for knowledge —a finger-post di- 
recting them in all their conventional purauits, giving 
tune to seatiment, sympathy and feeling. How impor- 
tant it is then for those who have the direction of this 
grea power to posseas judgment, virtue and independ- 
ence, for incalcal.ble is the eyil influence of thit man 
who possesses neither, and yet by the mere possession 
of type and p.per can weekly, nay daily, utter his a- 
bominations to listening thousands, ecorrnpting their 
morals, vitiating their taste, und rendering their hearts 
callous to those lively sensibilities and purity of feeling, 
which are the offaprings of virtue, 
But we have unintentially digressed: our object was 
merely to avow the course we men to pursue in the 
conduct of the eurrent volume, We shill endeavor 
to keep the great lyminury of religion and its satellites 
of morality constantly in view, in all our selections 





from original er published matter, without going to the 
Opposite ex:reme and giving countegance to bigotry in 
any form. The Preacher has suid, There is a time to 
weep and a time to be merry, @ time to dance, a time 
to sing, &c., and we believe that the temperate enjoy- 
ment of all ‘hese has a sslutary effect upon the moral 
feelings of the young, Hence, while low jests, double 





entendres, unprofitable tales of ‘wit, wine and women,’ 
shall be carefully eschewed, sketches of humor and 
iustruetive fiction will always be admissable ; for, a 
hearty laygh, when it is not at the expense of mor lity, 
is certaigly one of the yery best prescriptions in the 
materia medica of Hygea. 

As the Casket is designed more particularly for fe- 
males, we shall devote a large portion of it to reading 
of a suitable nature for them—not the iasipid nonsense 
too often insultingly given in newspapers under the 
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he.d of ‘Ladies’ Dep irtment," buy sound reading, cual- 
culated to instruct and amuse. 

Ina word, we shall spare n> pains ia endeavoriag 
tomake it a Casket of gem3, worthy of reception and 
preservation, 








Societizs.—This is 4 queer age in more respects 
than one, and the Americin people, blessed with a 
governmerit which allows them to do as they are 
& mind to in matters of conscience, are the queerest 
people on the face of the globe, Take them as a 
whole, and the heart is generally right, but the head— 
aye, the head —that is sometimes most wofully wrong. 
Sovereigns as we arc of our own acts politic:lly and 
morally, we all feel that we are under the necessity of 
having a finger in every pie; and when one individual 
conceives a plan for the advancement of his fellows or 
his country, every body that chances to hear of it vol- 
unteers his services in ail of the ‘philan:h-opic de- 
sign,’ or ‘laudable enterprise.’ The first intimation that 
the individual has of the benevolence of his neighbors 
is, a proposition to form a society for the promotion of 
his designs—the improvement of his new idea; and 
thusa whole ¢»m ninity will becoms dseply mterested 
in what perhaps is a mere chimeri—.: scheme with 
features a little more plausible than the object of the 
last formed society, And so we go un, from one object 
to another, keeping the great light of REFORM constant- 
ly in view, until (as is now the case) the whole social 
compact is divided and subdivided into societies, the 
names of which are legion, and their objects ditto, © 

Now, we would by no means condemn the practice 
of associxting efforts in the great work ofmoral and po- 
litical reform, but we contend that out of every twenty 
societies thers are nineteen too many for the public 
good, The cause of Religion, of Agriculture, of Sci- 
ence, of Temperance, have all been vastly benefitted 
by associated efforts, These and a few others are 
great leading objects which demnd the serious atten- 
tion of the people, individually and collectively; but 
where reforms of far less maynitude are lef, to socie- 
ties, and.are dependant upon a conventional mass for 
progression, there can bo little doubt that far less of 
genuine good results follow, than if they had been lefi 
solely to the exertions of individuals, When a society 
is formed for the promotion of any good, individuals, 
and espvcially those who may not be members of such 
association, are teo apt to feel an apathy in regard to 
the measure, thinking that the society is doing all that 
is necessary. Thus, individual efforts are ubsndoned 
in a great measure, becanse they fecl that there is no 
necessity existing for an exercise of their benevolence. 
Such too, is the undoubted effect of legislative enact- 
ments in uid of moral reform, in a great many instan- 
ces. Whois there that watched the mighty p: ogress 
of the glorious Temperance reform in New-England, 
and rejoiced to see association after association spring- 
ing up, and individuals everywhere battling manfully 
for moral freedom, his not with pain witnessed the ef- 
fects of the iuterference of the Mssachusetts General 
Assembly with the subject. Individuals felt that when 
a prohibitory law was passed concerning the sule of 
ardent spirits, that the cause of t -mperance must ne- 
cessarily progress, and consequently relaxed their ef- 
forts, And what has been the result? Why, the 
question of temperance and anti-temperance has virtu- 
ally become the question of contending political parties, 
and the warm and genuine friends of the cause have 
been almost induced to lay down their weapons of war- 
fare with disgust. Andintelligent men are of the opin- 
ion that the temperance reform hs received a check 
which will take it years to recover from, in consequence 
of legislative interference, 

Weare apt, in our notions of reform, to overlook our- 
selves and our example, and in asserting the rights of 
one class to trample upon those of another, The most 
efficient mode of reforming the world js first to reform 
ourselves, and then devote our attention and labor to 
reforming and improving the habits, manners and prin- 
ciples of the children and youth who are next to come 
on the stage of action, Thus would one great and 
efficient society bo organized, that would do more good 
in one generatica than all the thousand various assuci- 


















of the day would do ina century. ‘Then should 
we find the husband at labor, the wife at home, the 
children virtuous and happy. 





Iu London during the last year 19,833 christenings 
have taken place—burials 18,266. Of the number of 
deaths 2236 were trom age and debility. 





To Correspondents.—Lines by ‘R. D.’ are received, 
Lines by ‘A. J. K.’ are also received, 


es 
THE CHAPLET OF COMUS. 

Parapise.—An ol! eolored man delivering a ser- 
mon made use of the following, to illustrate the high 
state of enjoyment of the blessed in the other world :— 
‘Dare, my beloved breddern, you get de good foast 
goose, and dare you get de nice baked possum, gravy 
all runnin’ down—squash him ’tween your teeth,’— 
Whereupon an old coon in the congregation jumped up, 
shook his head, and sung out—‘'Whew! whew !—too 
good! so bress my missa! you say dat agin Cato go 
wid you quick !’ . 

Precocrous Genius.—A boy at the age of ten years 
went to school for the first time. To test his informa- 
tion the teacher asked him—Who made you? The 
boy could not answer, The teacher told him the prop- 
er answer and desired the boy to remember it. Some 
hours after the teacher put the same question to him 
again, The boy rubbed his head in great agony; and 
at length answered—I swow! I've forgot the gentle- 
man’s name ! 











Dayine a Canpie.—A servant girl letting a can- 
die fall into a tub of water, put it into the oven to dry! 


———————X————___—w 
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MARRIED, 
At Upper Red Hook, on the 11th instant, b 
e —, oe a tf eens ie i 
ucy Ann, adopt aughter of Hen t 40 
the former sleen, : Cphtegrny o | 


On the !1th inst., by the Rev. John Clark, at East 
Cor Mr. ALEXanveR Crisse,of Springport, to Migs 
HEBE — ue of Mr. Gilbert Titus, of La Grange, 


Dutchess 
At North East, on the 10th instant, by the Rev. Wm. 
iss AnrornetT 


1. McCord, Mr. Freeman Stepains, to 
M At Hyd Park; on th th of 

t Hy on the 14th of Apri John C. 
vis, Esq., Mr. Cares F. Gray, error, to Gahanna 


~—— Sa wt 
n the lth instant, by t on. D. V. N. 
Josnvua Devine, of the iowa of W — 
Puese Carnart, of the village of Poughkeepsie. 
Pg Mebnw: - ay, 3d neers, | Elder Philetus Roberta, 
r. Eosert Roze to RISCILLa © both 
ee Dutchess co. ot a 
t Hyde Park, on the evening of the 3d inst., by Hen- 
ry Tallmadge a. Mr. Henry Rives, of Nessa 
selacr county, to Miss Sanan W., daughter of Mr. Joh 
Briggs, of the former place. : 
At Ki n, Ulster Co, on Sunday the 7th inst., 
the Rev. Mr Morris, Mr.'l' enon R. f.arnam, of 
keepsie, to Mies Burza Anns, eldest daughter . 
John N. McIntyre, of Pine Piains, Dutchess Co. 





THE KNELL. 
DIED, 


In this village, on the afternoon of the 9th instant, 
Marearet Kittery, oldest child of Egbert B. and Julia 
Ann Killey, aged 7 years, 3 months and 14 days. 

In this village, on Sunday last, Mrs. Cuartorre 
Hammonp, wife of Mr. Theodorus Gregory, aged Re) 
years. She lived the life of the Christian, and died tri- 
umphing in the faith. 

In this village, on Monday At ee Sth inst., Carma- 
rine, consort of A. R. Ketcham, Matteawan, Fish- 
kill Landing. 

On the 2ist of March, at Plains, Madison co., Henry 
Leacu, of consumption, in the 52d year of his age, for- 
merly of this village. 

In this village, on the morning of the 15th pone 
Rozscrt Barciay, son of Robert B. Panning, aged 


ears. 
¢ In this village, on Sunday last, Grorez W., son of 
cco W. and Mary Ann Pudney, aged 9 months and 
ays. - . 

At his residence in Jamaica, L. 1., March 92th, 1830, 
Brensamin B. Watppon, formerly of Fishkill. 

In this village, on Satgeteg moretas 30th ult., in 
— year of her age, Sanan Corgin, daughter of Caleb 

organ. 

April Ist, Albert Nelson Ells, aged 1} mentiis,son of 
Nelson Elle. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 

WAPPINGER’S CREEK. 
Once more, sweet Wappinger! once mors 
My footsteps press thy verdint sho-e, 
And feel upon my raptured sight 
Thy beauty beams unmarred and bright : 
Howsweetly fair! By time unchanged, 
These quiet fields thou long h»st ranged, 
Pouring thy song upon the gale, 
And fertilizing all the vale. 
Tall trees have risen on thy bank, 





And oziers of thy billows drank, 

And tangled wild wood fryiged thy water, 
Bare and unstained by human slaughter ; 
No deeds of death have given thee fame, 
More honored be thy humble name! 
Forbid that War’s terrific yell 

Sould echo through this peaceful dell, 

Or its dark, sulphury tempest lower, 

And blot thy brightness for an hour! 


Delightful stream! ‘Thou wert my joy 
Even while I was a heedless boy ; 
With thy light swelling waves to pliy 
Was bliss, to charm all grief away, 
The smooth stone o'er thy face to skim, 
And in thy crystal depths to swim, 
Afforded pleasure sweet and wild 
When I was even more than child; 
And then upon thy pebb!y marge 

To trim anew the rustic barge, 

And o’er thy surface flo:t serene, 
While glided past the woodland scene, 
Inspired my warm heart with glee, 
And gladdeas now my memory! 


Stream! worthy of the poet’s lay, 
Oblivion ne'er could sweep away ; 

As fair as Naid’s haunted rills 

That gushed from Helle’s classic hills; 
And bright as water's fam'd in song, 
Worshipped and sought by genius long! 
Although thou art unpraised, unknown, 
A few w:rmhea:ts will pay alone 

The homage due thy loveliness, 

And thy fair haunts forever bless | 


Thou free, thou light, and beauteous stream! 
Thou'k sparkle in my midnight dream, 
And in my noontide reverie ; , 
Imagination sketching thee 
Will add to Fancy’s realms a scone 
That will delight my soul, I ween. 
Thongh I should dwell in foreign climes, 
Thou'lt flash upon my soul at times, 
In all the glory of thy sheen, 
With thy surronnding fields of green; 
Thy liquid murmurs on my ear 
Will f.ll with cadence soft and clear, 
Mixt with the notes of birds that nest 
Within the bowers that shide thy breast. 
Pleasant-Valley, April, 1839. 
SO hy TT I ae 
From the Youth's (N. ¥,) Magasine. 

TO MARY C. 

Writtea currente calamo after herring her play a sacred 
alr upon the piano-forte, accompanied by her own and her 
father’s voice. 

Dear child! I fain would wake the harp 

Of Judsh’s minstrel, if to thee 

I could my sentiments impart 
With all its glowing melody. 


Dd, c, 


I heard thy voice—I heard the notes 
Awakened by thy infant fingers, 

And, like the bliss of erly years, 
Which still around my memory lingers, 


I hear, or seem to hear them still, 
As if to them a power was given 
To soothe the passage of every ill, 
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us.c is sweet—divinely sweet, 

Whethe: in sung ofhal! or grove— 
In mai tial tent—in sacred fune— 

Or in the warbler’s notes of love. 


But sweeter are the strains that swell 

With prayer and praise to Hrm who rears 
The everlasting hills, and wakes 

The solema ‘music of the spheres.” 


Yet sweeter still itis to hear 

A child in praise its notes employ, 
For Curist hath said, Of such us these 
| Is heaven’s kingdom—full of joy. 





While here, ‘tis happiness, I know, 
| For thee, dear child, to sing and play 

With father, mother, sisters, friends, 

Aad chase the cares of life away, 


| But these cannot that fullness bring 
Of bliss, which yet awaits thee, Mary, 
In that blest world where all is spring, 
| And seasons never change or vary. 


| There, if on earth thy feet shall tread 
The paths of duty and of love, 

To thy Redeemer, thou wilt sing 
Wih the beatified above, 


Thy fingers there will touch the strings 
Of harps, whose notes the angel-choir 

Attunes, to praise the ‘Kime of kings,’ 
In songs which gr«titude inspire. 


New-York, 1839. 
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We published not long since, a brief notice of those 
extraordin ry sisters, Lucretia M, and MarGaRretT 
M. Davipson. The New-York Commurci«! Adver- 
tiser of recent date contai7s several poetic effusions 
from the pen of the lutter, among which was the fol- 
| lowing, written in her twelfth year. We fully agree 
| with the Commie: cial, that “it seems to be the bound 
ing forth of a merry heart to meet the sylvan goddess, 
and one must possess little ardor if, as he reads, he 
does not find himself ‘to rejoice, to rejoice.’ ” 


INVOCATION TO SPRING, 


Bend down from thy chariot, oh! beautiful Spring ! 
Unfold lixe a standard, thy radiant wing, 

And beauty and joy in thy rosy path bring! 

We long for thy coming, sweet goddess of love! 

We watch for thy smile in the pure sky above! 

And we sigh for the hour when the wood birds shall 





sin 
And ia shall welcome thee, beautiful Spring ! 
How the lone. heart will bound, when thy presence 
draws near, 
As if borne from this world to some lofiier sphere ! 


skies— 
How the fond soul to meet thee, in rapture shall rise! 
Oh! send thy soft breath on the icy bound stream; 
’T will vanish— twill melt like the forms in a dream— 
Released from the chain, like a child in its glee, 
’T will flow on unbounded, unfettered, and free : 
’Twill leap on in thy joy, like a bird on the wing, 
And hail the sweet music, oh beautiful Spring! 
But tread with thy foot, on the snow-covered plain, 
And verdure and beauty shall smilein thy train! 
But whisper one word with thy seraph-like voice, 
And nature and earth shall rejvice! shull rejoice ! 
Oh Spring! lovely goddess! what form can compare 
With thine so resplendent, so glowing, so fair ! 
What sunbe+m so bright as thine own smiling eye, 
From whose glance the dark spirit of Winter doth fly! 
A garland of roses is twined round thy brow— 
Thy check with the pale blush of evening doth glow— 
A mantle of green o'er the sofi form is spread, 
And the lizht-wing’d zephyr plays round thy hesd. 
Oh! could I but mount on the eayle’s dark wing, 
And rest ever beside thee, Spring! beautiful Sp:ing! 
While the thought of thy beauty inspireth my brain, 





Aad lift my thoughts from earth to Heaven. 





I shrink f.0m the terror of cold Winter's reign— 


When thy. first blush has tinted the earth and the: 





Methinks Fb 





|Aye! there ye shine, and there have shone, 


| Aye! there ye shine, the golden dews 


a 


And in fullness of heart I rejoice! Frejaices, 
But the cold wind is moaning, the drear snow doth 
And nought but the shrieking blast echoes my call, 
Oh ! heed the frail offering aninfant can bring! 
Oh! grant my petition, Spring! beautiful Spring 
New-York, 1835. " . 
WW y 4 
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We know not to whom credit should be giver (rd » 
lowing hymn, which for sublimity of thought and beau, Wee: 
expression, we do not reco.lect to have seep equated, , 
By 


HVYIN TO THE STARS, 

We 

In one eternal ‘hour of prime,’ te 

Each rolling. burningly, alone, “rel gabe 
Through boundless space and countless time 


al 8 od ne 


é 


ae 


That pave the realms by scraphs trod; 
There, through yon echoing vault diffuse 
The song of choral worlds to Gon, 


oe 


Ye visible spirits! bright as est 

Young Eden’s birth-night saw ye shine, 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 

Ye sparkled from the Hanp Divine ; 
Yes, bright as then, ye smiled to catch 

The musio of a sphere so fair, 
To hold your high, immortal watch, 

And gird your Gon’s pavilion there, 


ia ee 
eibgis 
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Gold frets todust—yet there ye ore! 
Time rots the diamond—there ye roll 
In primal light, as if eoch star 
Enshrined a» everlasting soul ! 
And do they not? Since yon bright throng 
One zil-enlightening spirit own— 
Praised there by pure siderial tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest, alone. 


— 
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Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From ail that is, to what has been, 
The glance, how rich! the range, how vast | 
The birth of Time! the rise, the fall 
Of empires! myriads, ages flown! 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships—all 
The things whose echoes are not gone, 


Ye saw red Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign ; 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian band, 
The living hills his mighty fane. 
Beneuwth his blue and beaming sky, 
He worshipped at our lofiy shrine, 
And deemed he saw with gifted eye, 
The godhead in Hts works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if tomock 
The children of on earthly sire : 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red vo!cano’s cat’;act fire, 

Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and flame, 
All nature's ills, and life's worst woes, 

Are naught to you; ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close, 


Aye! there ye roll, emblems sublime 
Of Him whose spirit o’er us moves, 

Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world He loves, 

Nor is one scene to mortals given, 
That more divides the soul and sod, 

Than yon proud heraldry of h«aven, 
Yon burning blazonry of Gon. 
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